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Tbe  Committee  on  Vice  and  immorality  report : That  they  have  had  refer- 
red to  them  by  the  Senate,  three  bills  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  sale  of  spi- 
rituous liquors.  They  have  given  to  these  a careful  consideration,  and  that 
the  Senate  may  have  the  whole  subject  placed  before  it,  the  committee  report 
each  bill  in.  such  manner  that  it  may  be  printed.  Without  adopting,  tbccom- 
mittee  recommend  to  be  printed  the  bills,  entitled,  the  one  “An  Act  to  repeal 
the  license  laws  and  regulate  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  the  other, 
“An  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors  by  others 
than  inn  or  tavern  keepers.  ’ 

Takino-  into  their  consideration  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  question  of  a prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  the  numerous  peti- 
tions for  such  a law,  as  well  as  the  hills  referred  to  them,  the  committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  than  they  should  presume  to  do  to  de- 
termine  which  measure  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  that  of  proin- 
hition  or  that  of  regulation  and  restraint.  They  have  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  recommend  bills  which  they  conceive  to  be  adapted  to  the  one  or  the 
other  measure,  accordingly  as  a majority  of  the  Legislature  shall  determine. 
The  adoption  of  the  one  will  of  course  preclude  the  other,  and  tlie  presenta- 
tion of  the  two  bills  may  aid  memliers  in  deciding  which  is  the  preferable 


mode  of  relief. 

The  Senate  bill  No.  11,  entitled  “An  Act  to  prohibit  drinking  houses  and 
promote  temperance,”  is  designed  to  prohibit  all  retail  sales  of  intoxicating 
liquors  under  five  gallons,  by  tavern  keepers  and  all  others,  except  for  medici- 
nal chemical  or  sacramental  purposes.  It  is  not  made  prohibitive  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquors  in  larger  qualities,  only  because  such  restriction 
would  be  abortive,  while  the  foreign  importer  may,  unrestramed  by  our  State 
law,  import  and  sell  in  the  original  package  foreign  liquors,  and  because  the 
committee  apprehend  that  our  people  are  not  prepared  to  prefer  the  consump- 
tion of  imported  liquors  over  those  of  domestic  production.  Ihis  would  he  to 
prefer  foreigners  to  American  producers,  to  give  them  the  profits  of  the  liquor 
business  and  to  increase  our  foreign  indebtedness,  without  averting  the  evil. 
By  attackino-  the  retail  sales,  and  drinking  and  treating  at  the  public  bars,  the 
evil  is  attacked  where  it  commences  its  pernicious  work,  and  thereby  it  is  be- 
lieved the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  production  of  domestic  and  foreign  proportionahly  lessened.  That 
the  use  of  such  liquors  could  he  prohibited  in  private  houses,  under  the  most 
stringent  form  of  a prohibitory  law,  has  never  been  asserted  to  be  practicable, 
so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  importation  and  pro- 
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tected  the  importer  in  making  his  sales  of  foreign  liquors.  The  full  and  tina* 
remedy  can  only  be  consummated  by  a prohibition  of  importations.  When 
that  is  done,  then  something  may  be  effectually  gained  for  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  home,  ex- 
cept for  the  usual  excepted  purposes. 

In  the  prohibitory  bill  now  reported  by  the  committee,  hotel  and  inn-keep- 
ers are  enumerated  among  those  who  may  sell  for  excepted  purposes,  or  in 
excepted  quantities.  From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  license  laws  would 
not  be  repealed.  Nor  should  they  : for  hotels  and  inns  are  permitted  for 
other  purposes  than  selling  liquors  ; and  considering  that  there  every  stranger 
and  traveler  finds  his  temporary  home,  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  is  greatly  interested  in  their  being  entrusted  only  to  competent 
and  honest  landlords.  They  should,  therefore,  only  be  licensed  by  the  court, 
after  careful  inquiry,  such  as  the  license  laws  provide  for,  and  when  licensed 
and  put  under  bond,  so  as  to  afford  a prompt  and  efficient  remedy,  their  keep- 
ers should  be  of  a character,  and  will  be  if  the  courts  do  their  duty,  as  safely 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  liquors  for  the  excepted  purposes,  and  under 
medical  prescription,  as  any  other  persons.  This  will  the  more  certainly  be 
the  case,  since  all  groggeries,  or  places  established  merely  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  as  a beverage,  will  cease,  and  the  business  of  hotel  keeping  confined  to 
those  who  will  have  the  more  extensive  accommodations  required  to  lodge 
and  entertain  travelers.  The  fewer  number  of  them,  too,  rvill  enable  them, 
by  other  sources  of  profit,  to  make  up  to  some  extent  those  lost  by  ceasing 
to  sell  liquors  as  a drink.  In  the  view  of  the  committee,  it  is  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  commence  any  reform,  either  of  a prohibitive  or  restraining 
character,  by  a repeal  of  all  the  license  laws ; but  if  hotel-keepers  are  denied  the 
profits  of  selling  liquors  as  heretofore,  there  is  no  room  to  increase  the  license 
fee,  and  liardly  an  inducement  to  pay  the  present  rates  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  in  the  excepted  cases  only.  But  the  fewer  numbers  into  whose  hands 
the  business  will  be  thrown,  may  afford  an  adequate  inducement  to  many  to 
take  licenses  that  they  may  sell  to  patients  under  medical  prescription  or  in 
quantities  to  private  families.  The  license,  too,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
court,  may,  if  carefully  granted,  confer  a certificate  of  character,  and  make  its 
possession  an  object. 

The  sales  heretofore  authorized  in  quantities  so  small  as  a quart,  was  only  in 
a degree  less  pernicious  than  sales  at  tavern  bars,  as  the  small  cost  and  ready 
facility  in  obtaining  the  liquor  from  the  neighboring  grocery,  afforded  an 
easy  temptation  to  the  solitary  toper  or  the  social  party.  This  facility  and 
temptation  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  extending  the  prohibition  to  five  gal- 
lons, a quantity  down  to  which  the  importer  would,  in  defiance  of  State  au- 
thority, supply  his  customers  in  the  original  package. 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  no  infringement  of  any  constitutional  provision  by 
this  bill,  nor  any  needlessly  harsh  provision,  producing  a re-action  in  the 
mind  of  the  citizen  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  inducing  a 
willingness  rather  to  subiriit  to  existing  evils  than  see  the  power  of  the  law 
put  to  a doubtful  issue,  with  a public  opinion  revolting  under  a sense  of  harsh- 
ness and  injustice,  or  a conviction  of  the  violation  of  constitutional  provisions 
justly  regarded  as  sacred. 

Against  the  adoption  of  a law  prohibitory  in  its  character,  the  committee 
do  not  consider  the  vote  of  last  October  as  decisive.  There  were  three  hun- 
• dred  and  seventy-three  thousand  and  forty  voters  who  took  the  trouble  to  attend 
the  polls  to  vote  for  Governor,  of  whom  but  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  cast  their  votes  either  way,  upon  the 
liquor  question.  There  was  but  a majority  of  five  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
votes  against  prohibition ; while  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  voters  at  the  polls,  refused  to  cast  their  votes  for  or  against  prohibition. 
Why  1 Obviously  they  were  not  against  prohibition  or  they  would  have  so 
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voted.  They  were,  generally,  for  prohibition,  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  as  the 
committee  think,  but  hesitated  from  an  apprehension  that  an  affirmative  vote 
might  sanction  some  extreme  and  harsh  legislation,  revolting  to  the  sense  of 
justice,  or  invasive  of  constitutional  rights.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  your  committee  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  basis  of  a 
public  opinion  has  been  afforded  and  made  known  to  the  Legislature,  fo|  a 
law  of  a prohibitory  character,  but  not  lor  one  extreme  in  its  exactions  or 
penalties.  The  bill  now  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the 
committee  recommend  as  adjusted,  with  a fair  and  reasonable  regard  to  that 
public  opinion,  without  the  support  of  which  no  law  should  be  passed,  or  long 
continued  on  the  statute  book. 

The  committee  are  not  unmindful  that  a large  revenue  to  the  State  Treasury 
will  be  lost  by  the  adoption  of  a prohibitory  liquor  law,  the  Auditor  General’s 
report  showing  an  income  last  year,  for  tavern  licenses,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  forty  two  thousand  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  sixty-five 
cents  came  from  Philadelphia.  As  large  as  this  amount  is,  the  committee 
consider  it  no  compensation  for  the  loss,  to  the  respective  counties,  arising 
from  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  made  such  by  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  much  less  can  it  begin  to -compensate  the  irreparable 
damage  done  thereby  to  the  people  in  their  health,  morals  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  say  nothing  of  the  peril  induced  to  their  immortal  welfare.  That 
must,  unquestionably,  be  unsound  legislation  that  raises  revenue  at  so  fearful 
a cost ; they  cannot  be  faithful  legislators  who  seek  to  fill  the  public  treasury 
•at  the  sacrifice  of  the  constitutions,  the  happiness  and  lives  of  their  fellow 
beings;  they  cannot  be  true  representatives  of  their  local  constituency,  who 
pay  a tribute  to  the  State  that  costs  that  constituency  many  times  the  amount, 
pecuniarily,  in  lost  labor,  in  prison  and  poor  house  expenses.  It  is  a poor  and 
profitless  investment  for  parents  to  toil  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  their 
children  to  the  period  of  manhood,  or  for  our  citizens  to  tax  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  millions  every  year,  to  school  their  children,  if  the  owners  of  o-roo-- 
geries  and  public  bars  may,  at  pleasure,  mar  the  good  work,  and  destroy  the 
hopes  of  parents  and  of  the  republic,  by  destroying  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  capabilities  of  the  people,  thus  raised  and  trained  at  great  cost,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  them  good  citizens.  If  it  is  worth  while  making  these 
heavy  expenditures  to  make  healthy,  moral  and  intelligent  citizens,  it  is  worth 
some  sacrifice,  and,  if  need  be,  some  expenditure,  to  avert  great  and  seduc- 
tive evils  from  them,  and  to  preserve  them  healthy,  moral  and  intelligent 
citizens. 

But  the  economical  view  of  the  subject  does  not  stop  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  maint;^ining  the  victims  of  intemperance  as  paupers 
and  criminals.  There  is  lost  to  productive  industry  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  the  labor  of  those  who  produce  the  elements  for  and  manufacture 
the  liquor  the  labor  of  those  engaged  in  selling  it ; the  labor  of  those  who 
abandon  their  employments  and  spend  their  time  in  drinking.  There  is,  also 
the  loss  of  the  grain  that  is  perverted  from  the  purpose  of  food,  to  sustain  life' 
to  that  of  drink  to  destroy  life.  There  is  the  loss,  also,  of  the  labor  of  those 
who  cease  from  labor  from  impaired  health,  impaired  resolution  or  character 
and  who  are  untinfely  cut  oil’  by  death.  Of  the  extent  of  the  actual  losses 
thus  undoubtedly  sustained,  no  statistics  can  be  framed  to  give  us  the  appallincr 
results,  and  the  imagination  could  hardly  over-reach  the  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  indefinitely  beneficent  would  be  the  results  of  the  labor  thus  lost 
if  well  and  simply  directed,  to  produce  food,  clothing  and  education  for  the 
people,  is  eciually  beyond  computation,  and  only  to  be  realized  by  a hopeful 
imagination,  enthusiastic  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  beings.  Instead  of  dis- 
order and  waste,  and  a damaging  depreciation  of  moral  and  physical  energy, 
producing  enervation,  idleness,  despair  and  death;  and  instead  of  draggfng 
down  helpless,  depending  families,  into  poverty  and  disgrace,  the  world  would 
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witness  a perpetual  onward  progress  of  healthful  and  cheerful  industry,  thej, 
accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  of  wealth  ; and  respectability  andi 
prosperity  would  crown  the  efforts  of  honest  enterprise  If,  indeed,  intern'' 
perance  could  be  made  to  cease,  then  would  the  world  be  rid  of  that  evil  that  more 
than  any  other  prevents  its  becoming  that  paradise  which  a beneficent  Creator  . 
bi^  for  the  sin  of  man,  designed  it  to  be.  I 

There  is,  also,  a political  tearing  in  vrhich  the  subject  is  to  be  vierved 
Taverns  and  treating  are  a recourse  had  for  influencing  voters  in  the  political’ 
canvass.  It  is  one  that  all  candidates  cannot  alike  resort  to,  and  the  less' 
scrupulous  have  thus  an  advantage  over  those  who  are  more  conscientious,  and 
the  result  cannot  he  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  by  ele- 
vatino-  to  office  those  men  who  are  the  least  scrupulous  and  least  likely  to 
serve  their  constituents  with  lirlelity.  While  a degree  of  social  liberality  and 
good  fellowship  is  thus  manifested,  the  purity  of  elections  and  freedom  from 
all  undue  bias  therein,  is  a purpose  too  sacred  and  dear  to  the  American  citizen 
to  be  thus  invaded,  without  deep  apprehension,  by  every  one  who  holds  dear 
his  country’s  welfare  and  honor. 

There  is  yet  a further  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  statesman.  It  is  a law  of  our  nature  that 
the  sins  of  the  parent,  in  their  consequences,  are  visited  upon  the  offspring. 
Our  race  is  impaired  and  damaged  by  intemperance,  and  we  wickedly  mar  the 
beautiful  handiwork  of  the  Almightj^  The  most  perfect  of  Kis  creation— Hi  s 
last  crowning  work,  which,  well  pleased,  He  pronounced  good — we,  by 
pervertmer  his  blessings,  make  bad  and  destroy.  Him  that  God  made  in  his 
own  image,  erect  and  comely,  and  glowing  with  health,  man  makes  besotted 
and  bloated  deformity,  and  takes  from  liim  his  glorious  intellect.  And  this 
degeneracy  must  be  felt  to  impair  our  national  strength,  our  capacity  for  self- 
government,  our  ability  for  defence.  The  individual  and  national  character 
are  impaired  in  virtue,  resolution  and  physical  power,  and  the  incentWe  to 
great  sacrifice  or  high  achievement,  is  lost.  I he  people  of  Europe  afiect  to 
regret  the  degeneracy  produced  by  our  climate.  It  this  be  the  unavoidable 
cause  of  such  an  effect,  it  becomes  of  the  greater  necessity  for  us  to  avoid 
adding  to  it  the  certain  degeneracy  produced  by  intemperance.  One  of  your 
commTttee  has  had  opportunity,  recently,  to  observe  the  deeply  damaging 
effect  upon  the  people  of  our  parent  isles,  by  the  vast  amount  of  intemper- 
ance to  which  they  are  addicted,  and  to  have  that  observation  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  taken,  and  report  made,  by  a committee  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Intemperance  there  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  people,  and,  with  a climate 
more  favorable  to  health,  so  undermines  the  constitution,  as  to  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  military 
arm  of  the  government  is  sensibly  impaired  Jay  the  damaging  effects  of  in- 
temperance.  To  estimate  the  aggravated  extent  of  the  evil  there,  it  may  be  ^ 
stated  that  it  was  testified  before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  that  the  cost 
of  drink  to  the  United  Kingdoms,  per  annum,  is  from  .£70,000,000  to 
£80.000,000  sterling;  and  in  its  consequences,  in  the  cost  of  poverty  and 
crime,  at  as  much  more — together,  £150,000,000  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars!  It  becomes,  therefore,  indeed,  American  statesmen  to 
reflect  upon  and  avert,  in  time,  a waste  of  such  tremendous  extent,  and  a ca- 
lamity so  unmitigated  and  aggravated  in  its  consequenceS. 

It  is  true,  public  opinion  must  advance  with  us  to  sustain  the  law  ; but  the 
law  should  not,  in  a good  cause,  fall  behind  public  opinion.  They  should 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  favorably  act  and  re-act  one  upon  the  other, 
and  advance  together,  as  far  as  attainable,  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is 
not  alone  the  stopping  off  intoxicating  drinks,  either  by  law  or  by  public 
opinion,  that  should  be  attended  to  by  philanthropists  or  enlightened  legisla- 
tors. The  people,  when  not  at  work,  must  have  some  amusement  or  occupa- 
tion ; and  they  will  work  the  better  for  having  had  innocent  and  healthful 
amusement,  such  as  gives  vigor  to  the  body  or  intelligence  and  elasticity  to 


the  mind.  British  statesmen,  unable  to  give  up  the  revenue  from  spirits  and 
beer,  (a  revenue  how  great,  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  of  two  London 
breweries  paying  each  near  a million  dollars  of  excise  per  annum,)  unite  with 
the  public  spirited  friends  of  the  people,  in  purchasing  and  laying  out  parks, 
and  opening  zoological  gardens  and  museums,  and  galleries  of  statuary  and 
painting,  gratuitously  to  the  people  for  their  improvement  and  diversion 
from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  intoxication.  Shall  we  not  begin  to  do  likewise'. 
Shall  we  continue  to  spend  millions  of  the  people’s  taxes  every  year  to  teach 
the  children  to  read,  and  then,  when  they  have  learned  to  read,  afford  them 
no  facilities  for  reading,  and  no  inducements  to  preserve  tlienr  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  ! Printing  goes  by  steam,  keeps  up  to  the  age,  nay,  is  pioneer  to  all 
other  improvements,  and  books  are  cheap.  Shall  the  people,  then,  not  have 
libraries  to  read,  in  every  neighborhood  1 It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest 
ex'penditure  that  can  be  made,  and  will  produce  benefits  even  greater  than  the 
public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  cost,  in  preserving  the  youth  from  vice, 
j in  making  the  people  more  intelligent  and  peacefully  inclined  to  an  obe- 
dience to  law  and  good  order. 

Though  vastly  less  is  done  in  England  for  popular  education  than  here, 

! Liverpool  has  taken  a successful  start  in  forming  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
for  the  people,  that  are  resorted  to  in  crowds,  and  with  beneficial  results. 
iSuch  a purpose  is  made  a feature  in  the  bills  now  reported ; but  its  execution 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  each  neighbor- 
hood to  carry  out  the  design.  It  is  a permissive,  not  a compulsory  authority. 
The  effective  way  of  making  good  citizens  is  to  lay  hold  of  their  intelli- 
gence, cultivate  it,  inspire  love  for  their  country  and  lellow-men.  They  then 
become  the  sure  friends  and  protectors  of  public  order,  and  love  their  gov- 
i;  erment  and  its  institutions  the  more  from  perceiving  their  operations  to  be 
[ beneficent  upon  them.  With  all  our  justly  boasted  freedom  and  free  institu- 
: tions,  our  governments  have  never  yet  done  justice  to  the  people  in  providing 
instruction  and  healthful  recreation,  whereby  the  more  completely  to  enlist 
their  feelings  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  make  them  its  patriotic  defenders. 
Such  a policy  would  save  to  our  city  police  systems  and  prison  expenses, 
large  expenditures,  as  our  fearless  reliance  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
'for  national  defence,  averts  the  necessity  and  danger  of  a large  standing 
jarmy.  Shall  the  government  of  the  people  do  less  for  the  people  than  the 
;old  monarchies  of  Europe  1 Let  us  replace  taverns  and  groggeries  not  only 
iwith  schools,  but  with  libraries,  reading  rooms,  lectureships,  museums,  gar- 
' dens  and  parks  ; and  in  time,  the  wealthy  and  munificent  will  leave  to  them 
galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  where  their  tastes  maybe  further  improved  and 
refined. 

The  principle  of  a prohibitory  law  is  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
J government.  It  is  the  principle  of  sell-protection  Societj''  must  be  capable 
of  defending  itself — of  casting  out  the  evils  that  assail  its  well-being — or  it 
.fails  in  its  end,  and  man  has  surrendered  his  natural  liberty  tor  a protection 
he  does  not  obtain.  It  may  defend  itself  from  the  evils  of  intemperance,  as 
it  may  from  others  that  alike  sap  the  foundations  of  good  morals  and  good 
government.  All  sound  jurists  agree  in  this.  It  is  in  the  provisions  for 
carrying  such  a law  into  execution,  alone,  lhat  it  has  come  into  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  constitution,  and  infringed  its  salutary  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen. 

But  it  may  be,  although  it  is  said  the  constituency  of  a majority  of  the 
members  voted  for  prohibition,  that  a majority  of  the  Legislature  will  not 
now  vote  fora  prohibitory  law,  since  there  was  no  actual  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  whole  State  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  have  also  prepared  what  they  cou-ider  a stringent  license  bill, 
as  the  lowest  measure  of  reform  the  Legislature  can  adopt,  with  any  regard  to 
the  demands  of  public  opinion,  and  the  aggravations  of  an  evil  they  dare  not 
disregard.  It  adopts  the  machinery  of  tbe  existing  general  laws,  requiring 
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all  who  would  sell  under  five  gallons  to  take  licenses  from  the  court,  in  alS 
parts  of  the  State,  after  full  advertisement  of  their  application,  and  subject  to 
objection  and  contest  by  their  neighbors,  and  the  decision  of  the  court,  after 
hearing  all  parties,  as  to  the  occasion  of  granting  the  license.  All  are  to  be 
put  under  bond,  with  warrant  of  attorney  to  enter  judgment,  for  a faithful 
observance  of  the  law,  the  license  fees  are  increased  three  fold,  and  none  can 
sell  under  a quart  who  is  not  licensed  to  keep  an  inn,  and,  in  any  city,  has 
not  at  least  six  rooms  and  twelve  beds,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  travelers. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  free  system  now  exists,  there  will  be,  ■ 
besides  the  general  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  a board  of  three  ap-  j 
praisersto  be  appointed  by  the  court,  composed  of  three  reputable  and  tern- 1 
perate  appraisers,  in  no  manner  interested  in  the  liquor  business,  whose  duty  , 
it  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  applicant,  and  without  whose  cer- 
tificate his  application  cannot  be  made.  , 

The  license  is  to  be  framed  and  placed  conspicuously  in  the  place  of  busi- 1 
ness;  constables  and  policemen  are  to  make  visitation  and  report  of  violations 
of  law,  and  violations  of  law  are  to  be  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture  of  license.  Intoxication  in  public  places,  is  fined  and  punished 
as  an  ofience ; the  furnishing  of  li(]uor  to  those  who  drink  on  the  premises  to 
intoxication,  is  punished  as  a distinct  offence ; besides  a responsibility  en- 
acted for  all  resulting  damage.  j 

The  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  repugnance  of  many  pure  and  con- 
scientious minds  to  any  license  laws,  as  seeming  to  give  legal  sanction  to  a 
business  that  they  can  regard  as  nothing  but  an  unqualified  evil.  To  such  the 
committee  have  to  say,  that  they  report  a stringent  license  law  only  in  the 
alternative  that  a prohibitory  law  cannot  be  obtained,  and  as  a great  mitiga- 
tion of  evils  that  r.muld  become  more  rife  and  destructive  without  such  re- 
strictions as  the  license  laws  impose.  In  legislation  the  world  has  to  be  dealt 
vrith  as  it  is,  and  it  is  not  always,  nor  very  commonly,  that  we  can  successfully 
ask  that  which  is  the  best,  but  only  that  measure  which  under  the  circum- 
stances is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  By  adopting  a license  law  it  would 
not,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  final  measure  of  reform  will  have  been 
attained,  but  a step  of  progress  made  towards  a more  complete  eradication  of 
intemperance,  when  and  as  the  public  opinion  shall  have  made  the  necessary 
progress  to  demand  and  sustain  a measure  of  prohibition. 

The  committee  unite  in  the  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the  manifold 
evils  of  intemperance,  yet  it  is  proper  the  Senate  should  understand  that  they 
are  not  unanimous  in  the  measure  of  relief.  Two  of  them  would  desire  a 
thorough  and  complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
drink  in  any  quantity  whatsoever ; two  others,  having  a reference  to  the  re- 
cent vote  of  the  people,  would  think  themselves  authorized  to  legislate  only 
for  a stringent  license  law.  Failing  the  fullest  measure  of  prohibition,  then  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bill.  No.  11,  now  re- 
ported ; and  failing  any  prohibitory  bill,  then  all  the  committee  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stringent  license  law  now  prepared  and  reported  by  the  commit- 
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